ELEVENTH DAY

I DON'T know what time the lark got up, but, as for
me, I rose pretty early, all things considered. After a
quick walk to the two great rose-pink towers, noble
though rebuilt, I set out on the last stage of my journey
on the road through Wellington to Tiverton, which I
had taken so many times before, not sorry to be strapping
my now shapeless pack on my back for the last time, its
bulk having greatly swollen through the periodic
acquisition of new minor garments.

I had just reached the tangled junction of roads at the
west end of the town when I thought to myself that the
first part of the walk was not very interesting, that I
wanted to saunter through the second part, and that I
must get to Tiverton by tea-time. So I took the next
train that stopped at Wellington and had but thirteen or
fourteen miles to go.

I was tempted by the climb to the Wellington
Monument on the edge of the Black Down Hills, but
forwent it and pushed on along a road a great deal more
frequented by motors than it used to be.

Now I looked around me at the country, growing
more and more like Devonshire every mile, and now
(though it is seldom I indulge in the luxury of en-
joyments or otherwise to come) I thought how certain
I was as to how I should spend the evening. The
school would be shut. The only people I knew in the
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